; E.P. DUTTON & CO.INC. PUBLISHERS 
ERS Sey gaits AVE. SOUT, HEWYORK 8, N.Y. “7/5 Jes 
Dear Mr. Newgan: | 


Answering yours of Jume 28th. 


In accordance wkth our agreement with our authors, we are 
not permitted to give the addresses of our authors. If you 
will address your correspondence to Mr. Eric Partridge, c/o 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., we will forward same onto him for 
reply to you. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 


FORM 339 


POST. CA 


YU See c. M 2s — SW 
THE ADDRESS TO BE WRITTEN O An Si re i sels SEU} ! 


JUL -2’63 


Mr. Eric P. Newman, Secretary 
Edison Bros. Stres, Inc. 


490 Washington Avenue 


St. Louis 2, Missouri 


November 11, 1963 


Professor Harry Levin 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Dear Professor Levin: 


I am the father of one of your students 
this year and would like to have your comment on 
what I believe are two bawdy puns of Shakespeare 
which have not, so far as I can determine, ever 
been published or commented upon. They involve the 
word “bunghole" in Hamlet, V:1:210, etc. and the 
word "bung" inHenry IV, Part IT, T?%:h:136. I believe 
each is intended primarily to refer to "ass hole" 
and only incidentally to a barrel bung. 


The use of "bunghole" results, as I see it, 
in @ change in the meaning of lines 219, 220 follow- 
ing the first citation so that the "wind" means 
“flatus", and "clay" means "feces", Both Alexander's 
dust and Caesar's clay both are therefore alluded 
to as feces. The barrel meaning is pointless, only 
a justification for the pun. 


The use of "filthy bung" is primarily bawdy 
and is warped to mean a cutpurse. I find no other 
use of "bung" meaning “cutpmrse"*, only when expanded 
to "bung nipper", ete. "Bung" only means "pocket* 
when it stands alone. The word "filthy" would not 
be applied as an adjective if bung was to mean only 
cutpurse or purse. 


My basis for these conclusions is the trans- 
lation, in 1611, in The Dictionary of the French and 
English Tongues, by Randle Cotgrave, of the French 
word "Gul de Cheval" (Sea Anemone) as "a small ugly 
fish resembling a man's bung-hole". ‘This shows 
"“bunghole” meant “ass hole" in Shakespeare's time. 
“Bung” and "bunghole" are interchangeable when used 
in @ bawdy sense. 


eee ee 


ee, ee 


“2 November 11, 1963 
Professor Harry Levin 


All this has come about in my 15 year re- 
search for the true meaning of the New England Ameri- 
canism "“bungtown” and thus I had te work on Shakes~« 
peere along the way. 


‘Will you be nice enough to let me know if 
you think I have added something er did you know this 
already? 


Sincerely yours, 


ERIC P, NEWMAN 


EPY 
ath 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY * CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 


DEPARTMENT OF COMPARATIVE LITERATURE ¢ 402 BOYLSTON HALL 


November 18, 1963 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
Secretary 

Edison Brothers Stores, Inc. 
400 Washington Avenue 

St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


With regard to the verbal point you raise in 

your letter of November 11th, it is one which 

has escaped the eye of Eric Partridge, whose 
Shakespeare's Bawdy is the usual compendium for 
significances of this kind. Nonetheless, I 
believe that your surmise is justified; that there 
is at least the possibility of a metaphorical 
double-entendre in the two lines you cite; and 
that, if it gives you any satisfaction, you may 
well claim it as your contribution to Shakespeare 
scholarship. 


With all good wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 


If anny L tr 
Harry Levin 
Irving Babbitt Professor of 


Comparative Literature 
HL: eaf 


November 27, 1963 


Professor Harry Levin 
Harvard University 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


Dear Professor Levins 
Thank you for your note indicating that 
my surmise appears to be justified as to the 
interpretation of "bung" and "bunghole" in 
Shakespeare. | 
I wrote to Eric Partridge and he agrees 
to the suggested meaning and will insert it 
in his next editions of “Shakespeare's Bawdy" 
and his various slang dictionaries. 


I believe I am in line for one of the 
"lowest" distinctions in Shakespeare research. 


Thank you for your kindness. 


Sincerely yours, 


ERIC P. NEWMAN 
EPN/atb 


heh if 24/4 


Dear Mr. Newman, 


"That firm affiance," quoth I, "had I in you before, or else I would 
never have gone so far over the shoes, to pluck you out of the mire. Not to 
make many words, (since you will needs know,) the King says flatly, you 
are a miser and a snudge, and he never hoped better of you." "Nay, then," 
quoth he, "questionless some planet that loves not cider hath conspired 
against me." "Moreover, which is worse, the King hath vowed to give Turwin 
one hot breakfast only with the bungs that he will pluck out of your 
barrels. I cannot stay at this time to report each circumstance that passed, 
but the only counsel that my long cherished kind inclination can possibly 
contrive, is now in your old days to be liberal: such victuals or 
provision as you have, presently distribute it frankly amongst poor 
soldiers; I would let them burst their bellies with cider and bathe in it, 
before I would run into my prince's il] opinion for a whole sea of it. 


This is taken from Thomas Nashe's The Unfortunate Traveller 1594. The 
episode is one of the farsicle burlesques (this one about the cider 
fierchant) in the beginning of this "quasi-novel." I don't know if the 
alithor has the same thing in mind with his reference to your favorite 
word as you would predict, but I thought you might like to know this 
quote exists. . 


Andy's "Room mate" 


fit 


November 25, 196h 


Dear Mike, 

I am ever so grateful for the 
excerpt from “The Unfortunate Traveler". 
Your contribution will be acknowledged when-~ 
ever the material is pwhlished. 

Now I know the origin of the ex- 
pression “hot cross bungs". 


Cordially, 
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Merch 27,5 1968 


Mr. Dan Bartlett 
Bertlett, Stix % Bartlett 
Attorneys et Law 

hO8 Pine Street 

St. Lovis, Missouri 63102 


Deer Dans 


In appreciation of your continual re~ 
search with respect to the word "Bungtown", I 

am sending yon, herewith, a copy of SHAKESPEARE'S 
BAWDY, which is written by my friend, Eric Partridze. 


The edition which will come out in July, 
of this year, will include a proper understanding of 
the word "bunghole", in HAMLET, 


I have already lecated four cities which 
which are called "Bungtown", Cold Harbor Springs, 
New York, being one of theme 


I will keep you advised when my mono- 
Breph relating to this subject is completed. 


Thank you, again, for your helpfulness, 


Sincerely, 


ERIC P, NEWMAN 


EPH /atb 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
March 29, 1968 


Mr, James G. MeManaway 
Folger Library 

201 Bast Capital 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr, MeManaway: 


Thank you, very much, for your postal giving 
me the bibliographies containing early dictionaries. 
Those bibliographies will be available to me here but 
I presume these dictionaries themselves will not. May 
I call upon you to look in your early dictionaries, under 
the words "bung" and “bung hole" to see what any of them 
show. 


The dictionery which has given me the lead 
is entitled "A dictionarie of the Freneh end English 
tongues", London, 1611, by Randle Cotgrave. This diction~ 
ary trenslates the word "Cul de cheval" as: “A small 
and ouglie fish, or excrescence of the Sea, resembling 
a man's bung-hole,and called the red Nettle (= Sea 
Anemone),." | “oe 


There were subsequent Cotgrave editions and I 
would appreciate confirming whether my quotation is 
absolutely correct or not. 


If you have the opportunity to glance in any 
other dictionaries, I will be most grateful to see if 
any of them refer to "bung" or "bung hole" as anything 
else but the parts of a barrel, 


Many thanks for your intereste 


Sincerely yours, 


ERIC Pi. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 


EPN/etb 


A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND EXHIBITION 
OF COINS, CURRENCY AND HISTORIC OBJECTS 
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rance 


Hamlet 


Vix Prince of Denmark bes 


Ham. To what base uses we may return, Horatio! 
Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of 
Alexander till ’a find it stopping a bunghole? 210 

Hor. ’T'were to consider too curiously, to consider 
sO. 

Ham. No, faith, not a jot; but to follow him thither 
with modesty enough, and likelihood to lead it; (as 
thus:) Alexander died, Alexander was buried, Alex- 
ander-returneth to dust; the dust is earth. Of earth 
we make loam, and why of that loam, whereto he 
was converted, might they not stop a beer-barrel? 

Imperious Czesar, dead and turn‘d to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 220 


O that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall t’ expel the winter’s flaw! 


But soft! but soft awhile! Here comes the king. 


Enter King, Queen, Laertes, [a Priest,] and a Coffin, 


with Lords attendant. 


The queen, the courtiers! Who is this they follow? 224 

And with such maimed rites? This doth betoken 

The corse they follow did with desperate hand 

Fordo it own life. "Twas of some estate. 

Couch we awhile, and mark. 228 
[Retires with Horatio.] 


Laer. What ceremony else? 
Ham. That is Laertes, 


A very noble youth. Mark. 


211 curiously: minutely 
214 modesty: moderation likelihood: probability 

222 flaw: squall of wind 223 awhile; cf. 1. 
227 Fordo it: undo its estate: rank 

228 Couch: remain concealed 
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‘h NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE, Matthias A. Shaaber, (Vol.23), 


/ / Philadelphia & London (J.B. Lippincott Company), 1940. (The Second 
fod 


Part of Henry The Fourth) 


130. Bung) STEEVENS (Var. *78): In the eant of thievery, 
to nip a bung was to cut a purse; and among an explanation of 
many of these terms in Martin MarkeAll's Apologie to the Bel=man 
of London, 1610 (ed. Judges, The Elizabethan Underworld, 1930, 
Pe hO7), it is said that "Bung is now used for a pocket, 
heretofore for a purse." » CLARKE (ede 1865): We think that 
Doll, besides thus by inference calling Pistol a "pick-pocket,? 
includes allusion to his being saturated with the fumes of the 
beer-barrel. = N.E.D. (Bung sb.°): Thieves' Cant. Obs. aA 
purse. b. A pickpocket. (This line is quoted as an example, 
but in every other quotation the word means purse.) = NARES 


(ed. 1888) quotes some verses from An Age for Apes (1658) in 
WMVWNMYWNMWMRW WM which bung means pickpocket. 


6/20/60 


A NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE, Matthias A. Shaaber, (Vol.23), 
Philadelphia & London (J.B.Lippincott Company), 1910. (The Second 
Part of Henry The Fourth) 

130. Bung) STEEVENS (Var. '78): In the cant of thievery, 
to nip a bung was to cut a purse; and among an explanation of 


@ 
many of these terms in Martin Mark-All's Apologie to the Bel-man 


of London, 1610 (ed.Judges, The Elizabethan Underworld, 1930, 
p.- hO7), it is said that "Bung is now used for a pocket, 


heretofore for a purse." » CLARKE (ed. 1865): We think that 
Doll, besides thus by inference calling Pistol a "“pick-pocket, 
includes allusion to his being saturated with the fumes of the 
beer-barrel. - N.E.D. (Bung sb); Thieves' Cant. Obs. aA 
purse. bs. A pick-pocket. (This line is quoted as an example, 
but in every other quotation the word means purse.) - NARES 
(ed. 1888) quotes some verses from An Age for Apes (1658) in 


UMVUNPMMWYNBPRWWEN which bung means pickpocket. 


6/20/60 


A NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE, Matthias A. Shaaber,(Vol.23), | 
Philadelphia & London (J.B.Lippineott Company), 190. (The Second 
Part of Henry The Fourth) : 

130. Bung) STBEVENS (Var. '78): In the cant of thievery, 
to nip a bung was to cut a purse; and among an explanation of 


many of these terms in Martin Mark-All's Apologie to the Bel-man 


of London, 1610 (ed.dudges, The Elizabethan Underworld, 1930, 
Pe 407), it is said that "Bung is now used for a pocket, 


heretofore for a purse." = CLARKE (ed. 1865): We think that 
Doll, besides thus by inference calling Pistol a "“pick-pocket, ! 
includes allusion to his being saturated with the fumes of the 
beer-barrel. - N.E.D. (Bung sb.°); Thieves’ Gant, Obs. aA 
purse. b. A piekepocket. (This line is quoted as an example, 
but in every other quotation the word means purse.) - NARES 
(ed. 1888) quotes some verses from An Age for Apes (1658) in 


UMVUNVMUNY ERRNO which bung means pickpocket. 


Ad 


6/20/60 


A NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE, Matthias A. Shaaber,(Vol.23), 
Philadelphia & London (J.8.Lippincott Company), 190. (The Second 
Part of Henry The Fourth) — 

130. Bung) STEEVENS (Var. '78): In the eant of thievery, 
to nip a bung was to cut a purse; and among an explanation of 
many of these terms in Martin Mark-All's Apologie to the Bel-man 
of London, 1610 (ed.Judges, The Elizabethan Underworld, 1930, 
pe hO7), it is said that "Bung is now used for a pocket, 
heretofore for a purse." + CLARKE (ed. 1865): We think that 
Doll, besides thus by inference calling Pistol a "pick-pocket,' 
includes allusion to his being saturated with the fumes of the 
beer-barrel. - N.E.D. (Bung sb.")s Thieves’ Cant. Obs. a.A 


purse. be A pick-pocket. (This line is quoted as an example, 
but in every other quotation the word means purse.) - NARES 

(ed. 1888) quotes some verses from An Age for Apes (1658) in 
MMMURYUMNMNEPHYMEN which bung means pickpocket. | 
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June 28, 1963 


E.P.Dutton & Company, Inc. 
300 Park Avenue South 

New York City, New York 
Gentlemen: 


You published a book by Eric Partridge 
entitled "Shakespeare's Bawdy" (D-55). 


Do you have the address of Eric Partridge, 
as I would very much like to write him. 


Sincerely yours, 


ERIC P. NEWMAN 


BPN/atb 


| ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


ii | 6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


July 8, 1963 


Mr. Eric Partridge 

C/o BE. P.Dutton & Co., Ihe. 
201 Park Avenue, South 

New York 3, New York 


Dear Mr. Partridge: 


Since you have written "Shakespeare's Bawdy", I have 
no hesitation to ask your opinien on an etymological problesa 
I have in connection with ea numismatie book T am writing. 


I am endeavoring to find the meaning of the word 
*Bungtown"® which now is an American slang expression relating 
to ghortweight, unauthorised, or counterfeit copper coins. 

Ite first written use appears to be in a 1787 New England 
newspaper ag "Bungtewn Coppers". There ie no city named 
Bungtown, but three different American cities had that nicknane. 
My conelusion is that *Bungtown" wae & humorously derisive 
American slang nance meaning “ese hole town". 


The word "Bung" and "Bunghole" originally referred 
respectively to the plug and to the outlet of @ barrel, as 
you know. How soon the pornographic mind worked these express~ 
Zong inte a reference to the anus, I do not know but I have 
found two references in Shakespeare which indicate to me 
that the Shakespearean audiences understood this latter meaning. 
In modern times they have been so used as the American Thesaurus 
of Slang shows. 

In Hamlet, Act V, Seene 1, Line 210, it is indLloated 
that the dust of Rlexander aight be found stepping a bunghole. 
This strange reference could only be @ pun, 4&8 I eee it, and 
refers to the dust of Alexander being feces in the anus. The 
next few lines then return to the idea of & barrel bunghole, 
but line 220 indicates that Caeser's clay ‘might stop a hele 
to keep the wind away". This seens to compound the pen and 
to reinforce the anal reference. Theee seem like pointless 
Comments unless a dirty pun was intended. 


A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND EXHIBITION 
OF COINS, CURRENCY AND HISTORIC OBJECTS 


o2= duly 8, 1963 
Mr. Erie Partridge 


In Henry IV, Part II, Act II, Seene 4, Line 136, the 
prostitute," Doll Tearsheet", calls Pistol "You filthy bung, 
you eut puree rascal you." In this usage the word "bung" 
wee fundamentally a bag-like coin purse with a small hole at 
the top. Whether this "bung" was derived from the shape of 
the bunghole of a barrel, I do not know, but the word *bung*® 
is said to refer to a cut purse or bung mipper. iI feel that 
the use of the word “bung" in this situation inatead of "bung 
nipper* is a pun calling Pistol an asshole, particularily 
because the adjective "filthy" is used and has no significant 
relationship to @ Gut purse. | | 


I hope that 1t is not inconvenient for you to look 
ever these two passages and tell me whether you believe ay 
thoughts are sound or not. : 


If you have any other unpublished references which 
wight give an explanation to the word "Bungtown®, please 
ghare them with me. I will be most appreciative. I look 
forward to hearing from you. 


Sincerely, 

> NEE en ee, 
BRIG P, NEWMAN HUMISHATIC 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 


My. Eric Partridge 

C/o EB. P.Dutton & Go., Ihe. 
201 Park Avenue, South 

New York 3, New York 


Dear Mr. Partridge: 


Since you have written "Shakespeare's Bawdy*, I have 
no hesitation to ask your opinion on an etymological problem 
I have in connection with a numismatie book I am writing. 


I am endeavoring to find the meaning of the word 
*Bungtown* which now is an American slang expression relating 
to shortweight, unauthorized, or counterfeit copper coins. 

Its first written use appears to be in a 1787 Hew England 
newspaper as "Bungtown Coppers". There is no city named 
Bungtown, but three different American cities had that nickname. 
My conclusion is that "Bungtown" was a humorously derisive 
American slang name weaning “ass hole town", 


The word "Bung® and "Bunghole" originally referred 
respectively to the plug and to the outlet of a barrel, as 
you know. How soon the pornographio mind worked these express- 
jong inte a reference to the anus, I do net know, but I have 
found two references in Shakespeare which indicate to me 
that the Shakespearean audiences understood this latter meaning. 
In modern times they have been so used as the Anerican Thesaurus 
of Slang shows. 


In Hamlet, Act ¥V, Scene 1, Line 210, it is indicated 
that the dust of Alexender might be found stopping a bunghole. 
This strange reference could only be a pum, as I see it, and 
refers to the dust of Alexander being feces in the anus. The 
next few lines then return to the idea of a barrel bunghole, 
but line 220 indicates that Caesar's clay *might stop a hole 
to keep the wind away". This seems to compound the pun and 
to reinforce the anal reference. These seem like pointless 
comments unless a dirty pun was intended, 


oe July 8, 1963 
Mr. Erie Partridge 


In Henry IV, Part II, Act II, Scene 4, Line 136, the 
prostitute, "Dell Tearsheet", calls Pistol "You filthy bung, 
you cut purse rascal you." In this usage the word "bung" 
was fundamentally a@ bag-like coin purse with a small hole at 
the top. Whether this "tung" was derived from the shape of 
the bunghole of a barrel, I do not know, but the word "bung* 
is said to refer to @ cut purse or bung hipper. I feel that 
the use of the word “bung" in this situation instead of "bung 
nipper® is a pun ealling Pistol an asshole, particulariy 
because the adjective "filthy"® is used and hae no significant 
relationship to a @ut purse. | e 


I hepe that 1t is not inconvenient for you to look 
ever these two passages and tell me whether you believe ay 
thoughts are sound or not. : 


if you have any other unpublished references which 
might give an explanation to the word "Bungtewn", please 
share them with me. I will be most appreciative. I leok 
forward te hearing from you. 


‘ Sincerely, 
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paar or edited by Eric Partridge and published by Messrs Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd, 
68-74 Carter tans, London, E.C.4. | 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF THE VULGAR TONGUE by Captain Francis Grgse 
best edition (1796); royal 8vo.; 45s. U.S. : qoietiletibedbaimatalatedd $790, Nee 


With running commentary and biographical sketch, the editor revives one of the ‘key books’ 
of the English language—and an entertaining, occasionally ribald book it is! 
ORIGINS: An etymological Dictionary of Modern English, with exhaustive appendices of 


prefixes, suffixes, roots. A work that has rocketed to fame. 
Cr. 4to; 992 pages; 3rd edition, revised and enlarged; 90s. U.S.: Macmillan; $16.00. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE UNDERWORLD, BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
Cr. 4to; 834 pages; 2nd ed. (revised and enlarged), 2nd imp.; 70s. U.S.: Macmillan; $12.00. 


A DICTIONARY OF SLANG AND UNCONVENTIONAL ENGLISH. In two volumes: 


I, the original work (1937), revised; II, all later matter in one vocabulary. A remarkable 


achievement. 
Cr. 4to; 1380 pages; Sth ed. (7th printing, in all); 105s. the set. U.S.: ppg $16.00. Ls 
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SHORTER SLANG DICTIONARY (20th 
century; for homes and schools). 
18s. U.S.: Philosophical Library, $4.50. 


SLANG TODAY AND YESTERDAY: @ his- 


tory and a study. 
3rd ed., 3rd imp.; 45s. U.S.: Macmillan; $6.00. 


A DICTIONARY OF CLICHES, with essay. | 


7th printing ; ka. Hy U.S.: Macmillan; $3.00. 


COMIC ALPHABETS: a light-hearted his- 
torical and descriptive sketch. Illustrated by 
Michael Foreman. 
12s. 6d. U.S.: British Book Centre; $2.50. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BAWDY: a literary and 
psychological study and a comprehensive 
glossary. 
3rd ed., 2nd imp.; 21s. U.S.: Dutton; $5.00. 
Also a paperback at $1.35. 


ADDRESS 


Ket 


August 19, 1963 


Mr. Bric Partridge 

15 The Woodlands 
Southgate - 

London N, 1h, England 


Dear Mr. Partridge: 


I wish to thank you, sincerely, for your comments of 
July 16, 1963 relative to my letter to you of July 6, 1963 
as to the meanings of the words "bung", "bung hole", and 
"bungtown", 


i have continued my study of the subject and am now 
thoroughly convinced that Shakespeare deliberately used 

the words "bung" and "bunghole" as puns. if I can convince 
you, I will feel that I have clarified the meaning of two 
heretofore unrecognized Shakespearean puns. 


I have found a specific reference which indicates that 
"bunghole" meant "anus" in Shakespearean times. Randle Cotgrave, 
in his Dictionary of the French and English Tongues, published 
in London, in 1611, describes the sea anemone which, in French, 
was known as "cul de cheval". The literal translation of 
"“eul de cheval" is, as you realize, "horse's ass", Cotgrave 
translates the French “cul de cheval" inte English as "a small 
ugly fish resembling a man's bung-hole and called the Red 
nettle". Cotgrave, therefore, specifically shows that 
"bung-hole" meant "anus® at that time. The Oxford Dictionary 
shows that "bung" also means. “bunghole" and refers to "bung" 
as meaning "anus", 


I, therefore, feel certain that Shakespeare selected 
the place for Alexander's dust deliberately so that he could 
make a pun on bunghole in Hamlet, Act V, Seene 1, line 210, 
and in line 220 his "might stop a hole to keep the wind 
away" is now explained as flatus. The reference in 
Henry IV, Part 2, Act 2, Scene l, line 136, where "filthy 
bung" is used certainly is a pun or else the word "filthy" 
should never have been selected as applying to a cut purse, 
as one would use the expression "dirty crook". 


If, based upon the additional evidence presented you 
are further convinced of the soundness of this position, you 
may use it in one of your subsequent editions. 


I also feel that I have enough background material to 
take a position that the word "bungtown", as used in early 
America, meant "ass hole town" as I have now found the 
above uses of the word "bung" prior to 1787 when "bungtown" 
was first used in writing. 


Kindest regards, 


Si ely ‘yours, 


ERIC P. NEWMAN 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St.Louis, Missouri 63105 
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Written or edited by Eric Paxtridge and published by Messrs Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd, I 
68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C.4. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF THE VULGAR TONGUE by Captain Francis Grose 
a best edition (1796); royal 8vo.; 45s. U.S.: Barnes & Noble, Inc.; $7.95. ae ¢ fe, ‘O 
3 “With running commentary and biographical sketch, the editor revives one of the “key books’ 
of the wht language—and an entertaining, occasionally ribald book it is! 
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SHORTER SLANG DICTIONARY (20th 
century; for homes and schools). 
18s. U.S.: Philosophical Library, $4.50. 


SLANG TODAY AND YESTERDAY: a his- 
tory and a study. 
3rd ed., 3rd imp.; 42s. U.S.: Macmillan; $6.95. 


A DICTIONARY OF CLICHES, with essay. 
7th printing ; 15s. U.S.: Macmillan; $3.50. 


COMIC ALPHABETS: a light-hearted his- 
torical and descriptive sketch. Illustrated by 
Michael Foreman. 
12s. 6d. U.S.: British Book Centre; $2.50. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BAWDY: a literary and 
psychological study and a comprehensive 
glossary. 
3rd ed., 2nd imp.; 21s. U.S.: Dutton; $5.00. 
Also a paperback at $1.35. 
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November 27, 1963 


Mr. Eric Partridge 


15 The Woodlands 
Southgate 
London N. 1, England 


Dear Mr. Partridge: 


You will recall our correspondence relative 
to the true meaning of the words “bung" and "bunghole" 
in Shakespeare and your indication that you were 
going to use my suggestion in your next editions. 


fwo further things have occurred to me. In 
your introductionto "Shakespeare's Bawdy" you comment 
on the references to flatus and I believe it might be 
well to include the passage in Hamlet as one of those 
which falls into this group. 


My second point is that the word "bung" in 
Henry IV should not be interpreted as "gutpurse"™. 
This is an error in virtually all Shakespearean 
glossaries. The word "bung" was never used by anyone 
else, as far as I can determine, to mean "cutpurse". 
The word "bungnipper" was so used. The word "bung" 
only refers to "purse", which is derived from the 
opening in its top. When Doll Tearbheet uses the 
language "you filthy bung, you cutpurse rascal you", 
the word "bung" means “ass hole" and is used as a 
double entreridre,to tie in to the word "purse" in 
the next phrase, rather than "cutpurse". 


You may be interested to know that Harry Levin, 
of Harvard University, also agrees with the thoughts 
I expressed to you in my original correspondence. 


My wife and I will be coming to England this 
summer to visit nontourist places and we have a camping 
car, which our children left in London, and in which 
we will sleep as we travel about. If you know any 3 
unusual things to see or do which are notin the guide 
books we would be delighted to know them. 


Incidentally, whenever new editions of your 
works inelude the new comments on the “bung" matter, 
I would be most interested to hear from you. 


Sincerely yours, 


ERIC P. NEWMAN 
P.O.Box 11020 
St.Louis, Missouri 63178 
U. S.A. 
EPN/atb 
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SOME BOOKS BY ERIC PARTRIDGE) (/ §&. : Z.- oe Js 


issued by the follow meet eag Seas ; 
Routledge: A DIC] STONERS OF basset AND ow reed) ONAL ENGLISH. A fameéus work 


revised, enlarged, brought.up to date: 2 vols. (Dict. and Supplement), 105s. (U.S.: Macmillan, $16.80) 
SMALLER SLANG DICTIONARY, 2nd edn, 21s. (U.S.: Philosophical, $4.75) 


A DICTIONARY OF THE UNDERWORLD, BRITISH AND AMERICAN, 2nd edn, revised and 
enlarged, 90s. (U.S.: M., $15.80) 2 


ORIGINS: An Etymological Dictionary of Modern English: 4th edn, rev. & cap (U.S.: M., $16.80) 
SLANG TODAY AND YESTERDAY: A History and a Study: 3rd edn, 3rd imp., 42s. (U.S.: M., $8.50) 
A DICTIONARY OF CLICHES: 4th edn, 3rd imp., 15s. (U.S.: M., $3.95; Dutton paperback, $1.35) 
SHAKESPEARE’S BAWDY: Study and Glossary. 3rd edn, 25s. (U.S.: Dutton, $5.95; paperback, $1.35) 
GROSE’S VULGAR TONGUE, with essay and commentary, 2nd edn, oe Rear be ok ce 
Hamish Hamilton: USAGE AND ABUSAGE: A Guide to Good English. edn, (=9th printing), Ze 

enl., up-to-date, 21s. (U.S.: London House, $4.50). British Penguin, 7s. 6d.; American, $1.25 

THE CONCISE USAGE AND ABUSAGE, 3rd imp., 10s. 6d. (U.S.: L.H., $3.00) 

WHAT'S THE MEANING?: First Steps in Etymology. 5th imp., 10s. 6d. (U.S.: L.H., $2.50) 

A FIRST BOOK OF QUOTATIONS, 2nd edn, 12s. 6d. (U.S.: L.H., $3.50; D., paperback, $1.25) 


NAME THIS CHILD: A Dictionary of Given Names. Sth edn, 7s. 6d. (U.S.: L.H., $1.75) 
YOU HAVE A POINT TH HERE: Punctuation apd its Allies. 4th edn, 3rd imp., 15s-;~paperback, 8s. 6d. 


(U.S.: L.H., $4.00) 


Blackwell: NOTES ON PUNCTUATION: 
pact Summary. 4th imp., 2s. 


Faber: THE ‘SHAGGY DOG’ STORY: 
hearted account, with many examples, illus 
V. H. Drummond. 3rd imp., 10s. 6d. (U.S.! 
$3.00) 


Macdonald: ENGLISH: A COURSE FOR HUMAN 
BEINGS, 5th printing: in 1 vol., 32s.; in 3 parts, 
each 9s. 6d. (U.S.: L.H., $7.50; $2.00) 


Deutsch: ADVENTURING AMONG WORDS, 
2nd edn, 12s. 6d. (U.S.: Oxford University Press, 
$2.25) 

SWIFT’S POLITE CONVERSATION: text, intro- 
duction, notes, commentary. 21s. (U.S.: O.U.P., $5.00) 


THE GENTLE ART OF LEXICOGRAPHY (A 
Personal Memoir). 18s. (U.S.: M., $3.95) 


THE LONG TRAIL: What the Soldier Said and 
Sang in 1914-1918. With John Brophy, who edited it. 
2nd imp., 35s. (U.S.; L.H., $7.50) 
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February 25, 1966 


Mr, Eric Partridge 

15 The Woodlands 
Southgate 

London N. 1h, England 


Dear Mr, Partridge: 


You were very kind to send me a card ennounc- 
ing your new publications. I am very much interested 
in knowing whether any of them, as yet, contain "Bung- 
town", "Bung", or "Bung hole" with the interpretation 
whieh we finally worked out. If so, would you let me 
hear from you es to which one or more it could be 
found in. I believe you planned to put it into the 
next edition of SHAKESPEARE'S BAWDY and, no doubt, — 
into one of the slang dictionaries. 


In the past year or so I have written a 
book on the peper money of Colonial ‘merica which will 
be published this year and one of the words I came 
across might be of interest to youe Certain paper money 
was referred to as "sola" bills. These were bills of 
exchange used in the Colony of Georgia, drawn in England, 
ecountersigned in Georgia, and used as money. The reeson 
they were called "sola" is because only one was issued 
for the sum in question. Ordinarily there would be 
@ second, third and fourth bill of exchange in the 
event the first was not paid but when a bill of exchange 
was used as money one could not issue duplicetes. 


My very kindest regards, and keep up your 
wonderful work, 


Sincerely yours, 


ERIC P, NEWMAN 

P.0.Box 1020 

St. Louis, Missovri 63178 
U.S.A. 
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February 7, 1967 


Mr. Eric Partridge 

15 The Woodlands 
Southgate 

London N, 1h, England 


Dear Mr, Partridge: 


It was so nice to hear from you wish respect 
to your new publications and I certainly will look 
forward to having them in my library. 


I would like to know, however, if your 6th 
Edition contains the word "bungtown", or at least 
the new definition of "bung" and "bunghole" as 
Shakespeare used it. Is any of this in the 3rd 
Edition of SHAKESPEARE'S BAWDY? 


It may interest you to know that I have 
just hed published my book entitled "The Early 
Paper Money of America" and I am now going to write 
a@ monograph on Bungtown Coinage. This will include 
the material which we corresponded about a few years 
ago as well as all the numismatic elements relating 
to it. 


Kindest regards. 


Sincerely yours, 


ERIC P,. NEWMAN 

P,0.Box 11,020 

St. Louis, Missouri 63178 
U.S.A. 
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ned a leading article from The Times and, since then, such widespread approbation that now, in 
February 1967, we publish the 6th edition (in all, the 9th printing). This edition contains some 105,000 
words of new material, bringing it to one and a half times the length of the 1st—and up to date. Probably 
the most readable dictionary ever written. Cr. 4to, double-columned, 1476 pages. The set: 6 guineas; 
separately, original Dictionary and the Supplement, 70s. each. (U.S.: Macmillan, $18.00.) Then there 
is A Shorter Slang Dictionary for schoolsand homes ; 2nd edn, revised, 21s. (U.S.: Philosophical, $4.75.) 


We also publish this alert scholar’s other impressive works: A Dictionary of the Underworld, British 
and American (cr. 4to; 2nd edn, revised, 90s.; U.S.: M., $15.80)—linguistically, sociologically, his- 
torically absorbing and valuable; and Origins, an etymological dictionary of modern English; much 
revised and slightly enlarged, June 1966—the 4th edition within eight years, ‘which’, as a notable lexico- 
grapher has remarked, ‘is some going’; a ‘going’ achieved by the exclusion of ‘dead wood’, by brilliant 
organization, by the linking of the English words (no prudish omissions) with their ancient prototypes, 
and by its readability. Cr. 4to; 90s. (U.S.: M., $16.80.) 


NOTE: DSUE, Origins and Underworld form, with Usage and Abusage—issued by Hamish Hamilton, 
21s. (The Concise U. and A., 10s. 6d.); paperbacks, > Briggs 7s. 6d., American $1.25—Eric Partridge’s 
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four major works. yy 


Slang Today and Yesterday: a history a 
4th edn, revised, 1967; 45s. (U.S.: 
standard work. 


Shakespeare’s Bawdy: a study and 
edn, revised, 21s. (U.S.: Dutton, $5.95; 
$1.35.) 


A Dictionary of Clichés, with introductory essay. : Vg. re 
4th edn, 3rd imp., 15s. (U.S.: M., $3.95; also a i OT i cgs. dismal id 


Dutton paperback, $1.35.) 


; a) 
Grose’s Vulgar Tongue. With commentary and bio- yy, 1) / 
UY, Ipax 1/L£020 


graphical essay: Captain Francis Grose’s frank and 
famous dictionary; based on 1796 text. 2nd edn, 
45s. (U.S.: Barnes & Noble, $7.95.) 


Comic Alphabets: a rather unsolemn history and 
study; illustrated. 12s.6d. (U.S.: Hobbs, Dorman, 
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Routledge &Kegan Paul Itd 


Broadway House, Reading Road, Henley on Thames, Oxfordshire 
Telephone Henley (04912) 3701 London calls 01-753 0591 
And at Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London EC4 
Telephone 01 CITy 4821 Cables Columnae, London EC4 


Ti 


BE. P. Newman, Esa., 
P.O. Box 14020, 

St. Louis, 

Missouri 63178, 
U.S.A. 


>] 


Dear Mr. Newman, 


Directors 


Chairman: Norman Franklin 
Vice-Chairman: Colin Franklin 
Robert Locke 

Richard Bailey 

Brian Southam 

David Franklin 


lith September, 1968 


Thank you for your letter of 3rd September. "Shakespeare's 
Bawdy" is to be published in paperback in November at a price of Lye 


We have recorded your order and will be glad to send it to you 


on publication. 


Yours sincerely, 


ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL LTD. 


\ 
\ 


po 
}. M. O'Connor 
Trade Manager 


ERIC’PARTRIDGE: His In-Prints. _tssued by: 


Routledge: A Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English. A famous work much enlarged, 1967; 
2 vols., 126s. (Dict. and Supplement separately, 70s. each.) U.S.: Macmillan, in one volume, $18.50. 
Smailer Slang Dictionary, 2nd edn, revised, 21s. (U.S.: Philosophical, $4.75.) 

A Dictionary of the Underworld, British and American, 3rd edn, rev. and much enl., 1968; 90s.(U.S.: M., 
$16.00). Valuable both historically and linguistically. 

Origins: An Etymological Dictionary of Modern English, 4th edn, rev. and enl., 90s. (U.S.: M., 
$18.00.) A dictionary no less readable than scholarly. 

Slang Today and Yesterday: A History and a Study: 4th edn, rev., 1968; 45s. (U.S.: M., $9.00.) 

A Dictionary of Clichés: 5th edn, 1967, 20s. (U.S.: M., $4.50; Dutton paperback, $1.35.) 
Shakespeare’s Bawdy: A Study and a Glossary. 4th edn, rev. and notably enl., 1968; 25s. (U.S.: Dutton, 
$5.95; paperback, $1.35.) 

Grose’s Vulgar Tongue, with essay and commentary, 2nd edn, 45s. (U.S.: Barnes & Noble, $7.95.) 
Comic Alphabets: A History. Illustrated. (U.S.: Hobbs & Dorman, $2.85.) 


Hamish Hamilton: Usage and Abusage: A Guide to Good English: 6th edn, rev. and enl., 21s. (U.S.: 
British Book Centre, $4.50.) British Penguin, 7s. 6d.; American, $1.25. 

The Concise Usage and Abusage, 4th imp., 10s. 6d. (U.S.: BBkC, $3.00.) 

What’s the Meaning ? First Steps in Etymology, 5th imp., 12s. 6d. (U.S.: BBkC, $2.75.) 

A First Book of Quotations, 2nd edn, 15s. (U.S.: BBkC, $3.50; Dutton paperback, $1.25.) 

Name this Child: A Dictionary of Given Names, 5th edn, 7s. 6d.; an Evans Brothers paperback, 3s. 6d. 
(U.S.: BBkC, $2.00.) 

You Have a Point There: A Guide to Punctuation, 4th edn, 15s.; paperback, 6d. (U.S. 

$3.75 and $2.00.) Also, from Blackwell: the compact Notes on Punctuation, 2s. (2 ONE oe 
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Faber: The ‘Shaggy Dog’ Story: a witty account, 
with many examples, illustrated by V. H. Drum- 
mond, 3rd imp., 10s. 6d (U.S.: BBkC, $3.00.) 


Macdonald: English: A Course for Human Beings, 
6th printing: in 1 vol., 32s.; in 3 parts, 9s. 6d. each. 
(U.S.: BBkC, $7.50; $2.00.) 


Deutsch: Adventuring Among Words. 2nd edn, 
12s. 6d. (U.S.: O.U.P., $1.70.) 


Swift’s Polite Conversation: text, introduction, 
notes, commentary, 21s. (U.S.: O.U.P., $3.40.) 


Chamber of Horrors: A Glossary of British and 
American ‘officialese,’ 12s. 6d.(U.S.: O.U.P., $2.00.) 


The Gentle Art of Lexicography: A Personal Me- 
moir. 18s. (U.S.: M., $3.95.) 


The Long Trail: What the Soldier Said and Sang in 
1914-1918. Anthology and dictionary. Illustrated, 
35s., (U.S.: BBkC, $7.50.) 


U.S. only: A Charm of Words (M., $3.50.) 


ADDRESS 


